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high performance (See Figures 2 and 3). 
This craft will be designed as an air 
cushion vehicle, Although the L. C. Jeff 
will take a lot of well-deck space on 
board the ship, she will be capable of 
making several trips, reloading quickly, 
and off-loading fast, thus reducing beach 
congestion. Jeff will also be able to 
off-load in areas inaccessible to the other 
craft. The Jeff boat will have a rugged, 
lightweight, aluminum hull, and will use 
air screw propulsion (two propulsors). 
The craft will have cither two or four 
marine gas turbines for prime movers. 

There will be a small ramp at the bow 
and a full-sized ramp at the stern. The 
craft will be preloaded since she will also 
occupy well space. When reloading, the 
L. C. Jeff will enter the ship well, bow 
first, and carry trucks and tanks facing 
backward, off-loading them over the 
stern. Jeff boats will also be capable of 
reloading while alongside an amphibious 
cargo ship (LKA). Jeff will be able to carry 
a 50-to-75 per cent overload with some 
reduction in performance, and respond 
rapidly to unplanned contingencies 
ashore. She will be extremely valuable 
for carrying palletized cargo during the 





The Western Origins 
of Soviet Marine Diesel 
Engines 


By Antony C. Sutton, Research Fellow, 
The Hoover Instirution on War, Revolu- 
tion, and Peace, Stanford University 


Analysis of the rapidly growing Soviet 
mercantile fleet reveals not only an ex- 
pansion at a rate well in excess of one 
million tons per year, but also—and far 
less widely known—an expansion facili- 
tated to a significant extent by foreign 
shipyards and engine manufacturing 
plants outside the Soviet Union. 
Recently available Russian dara de- 
scribes additions to this fleet totalling 
308 ships of 1,2 million gross tons, 
mostly registered during 1966. The ob- 
jective of this discussion is the analysis 
of this new segment of the Soviet mer- 
chant fleet with respect to its propulsion 
units, particularly the diesel systems in 
use. For that purpose, basic data on main 
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assault when the tide element is not as 
critical. It will also be invaluable in a 
back-loading situation. There may be a 
few dozen Jeff boats in the force, with 
a high utilization rate. 


L.. C_Jim—The Jim boat is the smallest 
of the three. (See Figures 4 and 5). Jim’s 
role has not been fully decided, but may 
catry many smaller loads, thus relieving 
the Jeff boat. Jim may carry people and 
pallets over the beachline, if configured 
as an air cushion vehicle, or may stop 
at the beach line. In any case, Jim will 
have to be smaller than the other two 
because this L. C. will have to be lifted 
aboard the transport ship. The hull will 
be aluminum (or possibly a glass- 
reinforced plastic) and will use marine 
gas turbines for propulsion. There may 
be only one ramp—at the bow if the 
craft is a planing boar, or possibly at the 
stern if she is an air cushion type. Jim 
could also be used as a floating dump 
without tying up excessive lift capability. 

As the program continued to mature, 
several interesting related developments 
have been made. One of these is the 
probe-on-a-boom refucling system. As 





engines in the Russian Register Supplement 
No. 2 of 1967 was merged with descrip- 
tive listings in Lloyd's Register and mate- 
rial in the author’s files. 

By far the most notable point to be 
made is that only about 8 per cent of 
the gross tonnage (we do nor have com- 
plete data on engine ratings) is propelled 
by diesel engines built in the U.S.S.R., 
and even this small domestic effort re- 
quired technical assistance from a foreign 
engineering company, Eight ships had 
Sovict-manufactured steam turbines and 
14 had diesel-electric units of an un- 
known type. Therefore, this discussion 
is generally based on the 286 ships, with 
diesel engines, out of the 308 added. 


the name implies, this is a rapid, safe, 
refueling system designed to keep high- 
performance landing craft operating with 
high availabiliry. The concept is to pro- 
vide a refueling hose dangling from the 
end of a counter-balanced boom. The 
hose will have a probe fitting thar will 
engage a special refueling socket on the 
deck of the landing craft. The probe 
fitting is a development based on ship- 
to-ship probe devices which were, in 
turn, derived from aircraft in-flight re- 
fucling gear. 


This development is being pursued as 
an independent, related system to serve 
a variety of high performance craft and 
boats. It may be mounted on the stern 
of an oiler, barge, or on a pier to service 
the Joc, Jeff, and Jim boats. It can serv- 
ice other high performance boats such 
as hydrofoil craft operating in other 
roles, as well as amphibious assault craft. 

This ten-year development program is 
based upon the concept of flexibility, 
and substantial gains in operational ef- 
fectiveness are anticipated; within the 
next few years, the precise magnitude 
of those gains will be proven. 


Over one-half of this 1.2-million-ton 
s¢gment was built completely—hulls, 
equipment, and main engines—in for- 
cign shipyards, while less than one-half 
of the tonnage comprised hulls buile in 
Soviet shipyards. Breakdown of main 
engine data, by origin, indicated rhat 
over 50 per cent were manufactured and 
installed in foreign yards, just over 19.5 
per cent comprised imported diesel en- 
gines installed in Soviet-builr hulls 
probably by Soviet engineers, and 19.6 
per cent comprised steam turbine units. 
The residual 10.6 per cent related to 
hulls fabricated in the U.S.S.R. and 
coupled with diesel and diesel-electric 
units built in the Soviet Union. 











The general evidence of origins of 
Main engines in this segment of the 
Soviet merchant fleet is summarized in 
Figure 1, 


This breakdown is given in terms of 
&'Oss tonnage rather than aggregate 
fated horsepower of the main propulsion 
units because, unfortunately, the Sovier 
Register does not give rated capacity, 
although it does give other data on 
engine characteristics. The methodology 
adopted was to take cach of the 308 ship 
listings in the Register Supplement and 
€xpand the engine description from 
Lloyd's Register or other material in the 
author’s possession, In this way, horse- 
Power ratings were directly identified for 
about one-third and then, by an inferen- 
tial process, derived for about one-half 
of the 308 ships. For example, if Lloya’s 
lists a 6,300-h.p. rating for the main 
Cngine of a 4,896-ton lumber-carrier of 
Standard Sovier design, then this 6,300- 
h.p. rating can reasonably be applied co 
all other lumber-carriers of the standard 

sign—even if, as is often the case, 
Lliyd's does not give ratings for more 
than one lumber-carrier in the class. 

Minor discrepancies between Lilaya’s 
Register and the Soviet Register were te- 
Solved by giving the benefit of the doubt 
to the Soviet Register, Rather curiously, 
this increased the percentage of ships 
With engines of foreign origin. For ex- 
ample, Lloyd's gives the main engines of 
the Vasily Vinevitin (SR. [Soviet Register] 
No. 5164) and the Vastly Putinisev (SR. 
No. 3166) as manufactured by Russky 
Diesel, an old established works in 
Leningrad. In fact, this pre-revolutionary 
Nobel plant, renamed Russky Diesel in 
the early 1920s, produced the first diesel 
gine in Russia in 1892, and therefore, 


has such a manufacturing capability 
However, the Soviet Register lists these 
two ships as having Czechoslovak en- 
gines, and the engine specifications point 
to their manufacture by the Skoda works 
in Prague. 


Soviet merchant ships with foreign en- 
gines—Use of foreign engines in Soviet 
ships may be divided into two groups; 
Soviet merchant vessels built completely 
abroad (i.c., both hulls and engines are 
forcign), and ships with foreign engines 
imported and installed in Sovier-built 
hulls. Although a-distinction is made 
elsewhere between the two groups’, it 
is not relevant here, and foreign engines 
will be considered as a single group 
irrespective of the geographic origin of 
hull construction. Marine diesels buile 
in the U.S.S.R. under a foreign license 
arrangement are considered as Soviet 
domestic construction and included in 
the next section. 

This group constitutes 69.8 per cent 
or 858,843 tons of the 1.2 million tons 
under consideration and includes, with 
the exception of rwo 10,000-ton dry 
cargo carriers with Soviet-built engines, 
all diesel-propelled vessels over 4,896 
gross tons, It is best described in de- 
scending magnitude of registered ton- 
nage. 

The largest diesel-propelled ship added 
was the 31,295-ton Dzhuleppe Verdr (SR. 
No, 5191), buile in Italy with Italian su- 
percharged diesels. The next largest ves- 
sels in the group are two 23,000-ton, 
Japanese-buile ships; both ships, the 
Leninakan (S.R. No. 5232), and the Lyublmo 
(S.R. No, 5235) are tankers with two-cycle, 


* Se A. C. Sutton, "The Soviet Merchant Marine,” 
pp. 34-43, this issue PROCEEDINGS, 


Figure | 


Total tonnage reported 
in Supplement No 2, January 1967 
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Of this toral: 


Completely foreign built (hulls & engines) 


Sovict hulls with foreign engines 


Soviet hulls with Sevier steam turbines 


Soviet hulls with Soviet Diesel engines 


(built under foreign license) 


Diesel clectric units (origin unknown) 


Per ent 
LOO.00 


Grats tons 
1,229,926 


618,386 $0.4 
240,457 19.5 
241,101 19.6 
99,918 8.1 
30,064 2:5 
1,229,926 100,00 


single-action, nine-cylinder, 18,000- 
b.h.p. engines (900-mm. cylinder dia- 
meter and 1,500-mm. stroke) of Sulzer 
type manufactured by Ishikawajima- 
Harima of Japan, 

Next in order of engine rating are 
eight ships with 12,000-b.h.p. B & W- 
type engines, One, installed in the 
Berezniki (SR. No, 3146), was manufac- 
tured in Copenhagen by the Burmeister 
& Wain Company, and the other seven 
units, for the 15,000-ton tankers Vissarion 
Belinskiy, General Bocharov, General 
Zhdanov, General Kravtsov, General Shko- 
dunwich, Marshal Biriuzov, and the 
10,000 dry cargo ship Nikelat Ogarev, 
were built under license by a Yugoslav 
engine builder, Brodogradiliste “UI- 
janik.”” All eight units are two-cycle, 
eight-cylinder engines (740-mm, diam- 
eter and 1,600-mm. stroke), (SR. Nos. 
5170, $178, 5179, $180, 3182, 5239, and 5259, 

Four vessels, (S.R. Nos. 5193, 5199, 5245 
and 3258), the Dmitriy Furmanov, Ivan 
Goncharov, Mozyr, and the Nikolai 
Ne#rasov. of 10,000 rons, built in Poland, 
were fitted with Sulzer system, 9,600- 
b.h.p. main engines, two-cycle SA, six- 
cyclinder, 760-mm. diameter by 1,550 
stroke) manufactured by the leading 
marine engine builder in Poland, the 
Cegielski plant in Posnan, under a 
manufacturing and technical assistance 
agreement signed in 1956 with the Swiss 
Sulzer firm. Another Polish-built ship, 
the 13,000-ton Prejli (SR. No. 5270), has 
a similar Sulzer engine, but is rated at 
9,000-b.h.p. in Lloyd's, Four other cargo 
ships were built in Finland, ($.R. Nos, 5218, 
$220, 5221, and 3223), Komsomolets Kirgizit, 
Komsomolets Latvti, Komsomolets Tadjiktst- 
ana, and the Komsomolets Estonit; they also 
have Sulzer system engines of the same 
type but manufactured by Wirtsili Kon. 
Crichton-Vulcan at Abo, Finland, 

There were no ships listed in the 
Supplement No. 2 with Soviet diesels and 
rated more than 9,000-b.h.p.; in other 
words, the 20 ships listed had ratings 
equal to, or greater than, any Soviet 
engine. 

The 8,000-b.h.p. category includes one 
Swedish-built ship, the Khibinskie Gory 
(S.R. No, $421) with an 8,750-b.h.p, unit 
on the Sulzer system manufactured by 
A/B Géraverken and two 9,454-ton dry 
cargo carriers, the Vitim and the Volo- 
darsk (S.P. Nos. $171. and 5173) built in East 
Germany with 8,150 Maschinenfabrik 
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Augsburg-Niirmberg A.G. (M.A.N.) en- 
gines manufactured by Dieselmotoren- 
werke at Rostock under license from 
the West Germany company. 

A group of five Polish 4,846-ton lum- 
ber-carriers, built on Soviet accounts, 
haye 5,450-b.h.p., B & W-type diesels 
(five-cylinder, 620-mm. diameter and 
1,400-mm. stroke) manufactured by 
Stocznia Gdanska under a Burmeister & 
Wain licensing agreement. These are the 
Voskresensk, Zagorsk, Kovda, Kungur, and 
the Tuloma (SR. Nos 5175, 3195, $210, $228, 
and 5414). 

A group of four Japanese-buile refrig- 
erator ships (S.R. Nos. $347, $348, 5405, and 
$407) have 5,500-b.h.p, M.A.N. engines 
manufactured by Mitsubishi in Yoka- 
hama, Japan. Two similar vessels, with 
5,640-b.h.p. M.A.N. diesels, were manu- 
factured in West Germany, (S.R. Nos. $144 
and 5425). Also built in Japan were two 
5,000-ton factory ships with 3,450-b.h.p. 
B & W diesels manufactured by Hitachi 
Zosen at Sakurajima (S.R. Nos $226 and 
$345). Two similar ships, with 3,100- 
b.h.p. B & W diesels were built in 
Denmark. (S.R. Nos, 5266 and $353). A 
group of five oil cankers with hulls built 
in Finland and Denmark also have Bur- 
meister & Wain engines. (S.R. Nos. 5136, 


$139, 5211, 5300, and 3430 

The largest, single class of medium 
capacity ships is comprised of 21 trawlers 
of 3,170 tons built in the U.S.S.R. with 
Czech engines from the Skoda works in 
Prague. (S.R. Nos, 5164, 5176, 5201, 5151, 5160, 
5238, 5351, 5224, 5227, $230, 5267, $268, 5269, 
$299, $409, 5411-3, 5421, 3433-4, and 5166 listed 
as 4,000-b.h.p. unit). Another class of 
ten fishing vessels, of 2,435 tons, has 
1,660-b.h.p. engines built in East Ger- 
many at Schwermaschinen Karl Lieb- 
knecht in Magdeburg (5.R. Nos. 5189, 5205, 
5254, 5260, $301, $342, 3343, 5344, 5350, and 
$262), 

Completing the discussion of ships 
with main engines over 1,000-b.h.p. rat- 


-ing, there are three vessels; the Af/antzé, 


built in East Germany, the Zarnitia, 
built in Poland with Sulzer engines, and 
the Mikhail Ivchenko, also built in Poland 
with 2,400-b.h.p. Swiss Sulzer engines 
(S.R. Nos, 5141, 5197, and 5144), (See Fig- 
ure 2.) 

Thus, the greater part—about 70 per 
cent—of the 1.2 million-ton addition 
had foreign-made diesel units built on 
three systems: Burmeister & Wain 
(Denmark), Sulzer (Switzerland), and 
M.A.N. (West Germany). This rule ap- 
plies also to units built in the Ease 


Figure 2 


Proportions of Soviet Ships 
with Foreign and Domestic Diesel Engines 
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European Communist councries of East 
Germany, Poland, and Yugoslavia, as 
engine builders in these countries have 
licensing and technical assistance agree- 
ments with the three Free World com- 
panies. The only exception to the general 
rule is that Skoda of Prague, supplier 
of 2,000-b.h.p. units for Soviet trawlers, 
has (so far as this author knows) no 
Western cechnical assistance agreement 
for marine diesel engines. 

The point to be noted is that the 
technology of all the medium and larger 
units can be traced directly and indirectly 
to Free World manufacturers in Europe. 


Diesel engines manufactured tm the Sovtet 
Unton—Of the 1.2 million gross tons 
listed in the Register Supplement, only 
271,085 tons (or 30.2 per cent) have 
Sovier-manufactured propulsion units. 
Five ships of 32,000 gross tons and one 
of 12,000 tons have steam turbines; the 
latter unit was manufactured by Sulzer 
in Switzerland. Six ships of between 
6,000 and 8,000 registered tons have 
diesel-electric units whose origin is un- 
known. 

The residual of 129,982 gross tons 
uses diesel units manufactured in the 
Soviet Union. This residual tonnage (8.1 
per cent of the total) requires exami- 
nation then for the nature of the diesel 
system used, 

All units rated above 1,000 b.h.p. in 
this residual are of the Burmeister & 
Wain type buile under license at the 
Bryansk plant in the Ukraine. This Ii- 
cens¢ agreement, between Mashino- 
import and Burmeister & Wain of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, was signed in 
early 1959, and provided not only for 
licensing, but also the supplying of 
technical materials, assistance, and con- 
struction drawings for manufacturing 
various Burmeister & Wain marine dic- 
sels in the Soviet Union. 

Thus, the four ships built in Finland 
on Soviet accounts (S.R. Nos, 5135, 5136, 
$139, and 5174), the Ambarchik, Amursk, 
Ardatov, and the Volfram, and reported 
in the Regier as having Soviet engines, 
actually have Burmeister & Wain-type 
engines (Model 550-VT2BF-110) built at 
Bryansk (according to Lloyd's Register). 
Similarly, seven standard 4,896-ton 


lumber-carriers have B. & W. diesels 
built under license at Bryansk; and rwo 





large dry-cargo vessels, the Genichesk and 
Partizanskaya Iskra, of 10,900 tons, have 
B & W type engines (S.R. Nos. $183 and 
3265), 

At least three Burmeister & Wain 
Standard crosshead designs are manufac- 
tured at Bryansk under the 1959 agree- 
ment, as shown in Figure 3, 

Bryansk produced a minimum of 
abour 13 units in 1966, perhaps double 
this quantity. Four of the 2,900-b.h.p. 
model were identified, along with seven 
of the 6,300-b.h.p. model and two of the 
9,000-b.h.p. model, making a total of 13 
marine diesel units from this plant. 

No other plant was identified as pro- 
ducing medium to large marine diesel 
Cngines for merchant marine use. It is 
probably that Russky Diesel, in Lenin- 
grad, is producing engines for fishing 
boats, tugs, and ships of less than 1,000 
tons, but some units listed in Léoya's as 
being from Russky Diesel are actually, 
according to the Soret Register, trom 
Skoda in Czechoslovakia, It is an accu- 
fate statement, then, that on the basis 
of this data the few marine dicsel engines 
for mercantile use being produced in the 
Soviet Union (with the exception of the 
Smaller units) are produced at the 
Bryansk works under the technical- 
aSsistance agreement with Burmeister & 
Wain. 

The blunt and highly significant con- 
clusion is that if the Western world had 
embargoed hulls and marine engines of 
all sizes and technical assistance to the 
Sovier Union (as suggested by Congres- 
sional intent in the Bartle Act of 1951), 
then the Soviet merchant marine today 
would be about 20 or 25 per cent of 
its present size. This, of course, assumes 
NO diversion of resources from other 
Sectors—but such diversion is a tough 
JOb in the rigid and always-pressed Soviet 
fconomy, 

One cannot help but wonder how the 
CHective implementation of the 1951 
Bartle Act would have affected Soviet 
logistic support of the war in the South 

ietnam. For example, the following 
Ships, presently used on the Haiphong 
fun, have Danish Burmeister & Wain 
Marine diesels manufactured under li- 
C€nse at Bryansk. (Se Figure 4.) 

The sources of this chart are the Soviet 
Register and Export Expanston and Regu- 
lation—Hearings before the subcommit- 
fcc on International Finance of the 
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Figure 4 
Cylinder Prston 
Medel Number B.H.P. rating Cylinders diameter Stroke 
$50-VT2BF-110 2,900 5 $00-mm. 1,100-mm, 
774-VT2BF-160 8 OOO yi 740-mm, 1,.600-mm, 
9 $50-mm, L.100-mm. 


955-VT2BF-110 


6,300 








Figure 4 


Haiphong-Run Ships With Engines 
Made Under The Burmeister and Wain Technical-Assistance 
Agreement of 1959 





Sovset 

Register Engine Model No. 

Number Date Namie Tonnage Type (Burmerster & Wain) 
4776 1965 Belgorod Dnestroskiy _—‘11,011 - B& W 774-VT2BF-160 
5450 1967 Berezovka 10.996 Cargo B& W 674-VT2BF-160 

569 LOA Bryanskiy Rabochiy 11,089 Cargo B&W 774-VT2BF-160 

$492 1967  Partizanskaya Slava 10,881 Cargo B&W 674-VT2BP-160 
2127 1964 ~—Pavlovsk 11,089 Cargo B& W 774-VT2BF-160 
2172 1963 Perckop 11,089 Cargo B&W 774-VT2BF-160 
2232 1963 ~—-Polotsk* 9500 Cargo B&W 674-VT2BF-160 
2268 1964  Pridneproysk 11089 Tanker B& W 774-VT2BF-160 


37 Joyd's indicates she was built at Bryansk; Sortet Register indicates she was built in Denmark. 


Clas of ship 








Figure 5 


Soviet Merchant Ships (Over 1,000 Gross Tons) 
With Domestically Built Diesel Main Engines 
(Additions Contained in Supplement No. 2) 
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34,272 


3,540 


25,040 


7,112 


13,440 


16,514 


99 918 


| 229,926 gross tons 


Built under Burmeister 
& Wain (Denmark} 
license and technical 
agreement at Bryansk 
Listed as USSR, but 


have same specification 
as Skoda units 


Built under 
Burmeister & Wain 
license at Bryansk 


Not known; listed as 
Soviet built 


Built under 
Burmeister & Wain 
license at Bryansk 


Probably Russky 
Diesel (Leningrad) 
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Committee on Banking and Currency, 
9ist Congress, Ist session, 23, 24, 28, 
29, and 30 April; and 1, and 28 May 
1969, p. 423. 

The remaining 16,000 tons in the 
Supplement, comprising 70 coastal and 
fishing vessels, are all Soviet-buile with 
Soviet engines, and may be briefly sum- 
marized. It includes 45 fishing crawlers 
of 100 tons; eight tugs, mostly of 225 
tons gross; four small coastal tankers; 
several dry cargo and refrigerator ships, 
and five Crimean-port passenger boats of 
125 tons each. 

Apart from small size and small ag- 
giegate tonnage, an interesting facet of 
this group is noted in the construction 
dates. The greater part of the ships listed 
in the Supplement (in fact, probably 98 
or 99 per cent) have 1966 dates-of- 
construction; very few before 1964, If 
the dates-of-construction are examined 
for this small group, it is found that 
there is a higher proportion of pre-1964 
construction dates. For example, two 
dry-cargo carriers have construction dates 


In Defense of the Large 
Slow Target 


By Licurenant J. Hollis Bower, Jr., U, S. 
Navy, fotmer Commanding Officer, USS 
Outagamie County (LST-1073) 


How it is that the plans of two great 
empires like Britain and the United Srates 
should be so hamstrung and limited by 
a hundred or so of these particular vessels 
{LST} will never be understood by history. 


Sir Winston Churchill's observation, 
made in World War II, may very well 
have been history's first recorded jibe at 
the ungainly landing ship, tank (LST). 
And since their first use in 1943, the 
unpretty LSTs have been the object of 
unkind jests from the crews of other, 
slecker vessels. These ships were, at first, 
designated only by their hull numbers. 
Even when the Navy got around to 
naming them, in July 1955, they were 
unceremoniously lined up in order of 
hull number and assigned names of coun- 
ties from a long list made up in alpha- 
betical order. Such has been the unex- 


of 1960—the Tawrrya, and 1963—the 
Prokopiy Galushin (8.8. Nos. 3408 and 5271). 
The Crimean-port passenger ships—of 
125 tons—were built between 1961 and 
1966 at the rate of one per year. The 
series of 44 100-ton fishing ships with 
Soviet-made diesels (the remaining 11 
had East German engines) was, how- 
ever, completely built in 1966, and, with 
the SRTM series (which have East Ger- 
man diesels) appear to have been the 
prime focus of Soviet merchantile build- 
ing efforts. 

Data in Figure 5 are based on gross 
registered tonnage, not rated capacity of 
the engines (only incomplete data is 
available for engine ratings). Therefore, 
it is approximate measure. It does sug- 
gest, however, that larger tonnage ships 
are more dependent on imported en- 
gines. The chart includes diesel-electric 
units, but not steam turbines. 

From this analysis of the 1.2 million 
ton addition one may conclude thar: 

Over 92 per cent of the gross tonnage 
in this segment has imported marine 





citing—on the surface—LST history. 

Those who man them now, and this 
author ts sure, those who once manned 
them, feel that the contribution of chese 
ships was a major one in World War 
Il, at Inchon during the Korean conflict, 
and now, particularly, in Vietnam. Their 
contribution at present may well prove 
to be the most important of all. The 
LSTs have moved a vast amount of cargo 
and ammunition in Vietnam. In differ- 
ent configurations the same ships became 
mobile bases for the riverine operations 
and mother ships for the river patrol 
boats (PBR). The small, old 542-class have 
proved themselves on the countless miles 
of waterways in South Vietnam. 

The present use of these 25-year-old- 
plus ships, probably was never envisioned 
by their original designers. And, yer, 





diesel engines, directly or indirectly (ex- 
cept for the 2,000-b.h.p. Skoda units), 
designed by three manufacturers in 
non-Communist Europe. 

The remaining 8 per cent, excepr for 
small units from Russky Diesel, were 
manufactured at the Bryansk Works 
under a technical assistance Agreement 
with Burmeister & Wain Company of 
Denmark; no units from Bryansk were 
rated over 9,000 b.h.p., and only a few 
above 1,660 b.h-p. 

Soviet-manufactured marine diesels 
are used mainly in vessels engaged in 
Black Sea and Baltic Sea shipping. These 
are non-critical uses, such as coastal pas- 
senger ships, tugs, small coastal tankers, 
cargo ships and—above all—fishing 
vessels. 

Although it cannot be concluded with 
certainty that Bryansk is the only pro- 
ducer of large marine diesels in the 
Soviet Union (the sample used was 
limited to 18 months in time and does 
not reflect naval production), the data 
point in thar direction. 


they have proved invaluable in the shal- 
low rivers of Vietnam for transport of 
large amounts of cargo. In addition, to 
borrow a favorite term, they have an 
“all-weather capability.” Nevertheless, 
their flat-bottom construction leaves 
something to be desired, comfort-wise, 
in bad weather. 

These vessels, however, cannot last 
forever. Those who run them today and 
must cope with their material problems, 
feel that they have admirably exceeded 
all expectations. Anyone familiar with 
the LST-type of operations in Vietnam 
must certainly agree that there is, in the 
foreseeable future, a definite need for a 
ship with the capabilities of the 542-class 
LST, The larger 1156-class LST, and che 
new, 20-knot LST, though they definitely 
have their advantages, cannot fill the 





